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LIBRARY OF THE COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY. 

There is perhaps, despite the general neglect and injuries of 
fire and war, more evidence of refinement in Colonial Virginia, 
preserved by means of costly tombs, book-plates, and records of 
libraries than in any other of the colonies. John Eliot had the 
most comprehensive library in New England between 1713 and 
1745, but Eliot's library was largely exceeded by the libraries 
of William Byrd, Richard Lee, William Dunlop and others in 
Virginia. As shown by the inventories of estates from the earliest 
times every independent planter was the possessor of a few 
books. 

Soon after the foundation of the College in 1693, the be- 
ginning was made of a library, but this first collection perished 
in 1705, when the main library building was injured by fire. The 
collection was started anew after the restoration was begun. 

Hugh Jones in his Present State of Virginia tells us in 1723 
that the College had a small library enriched of late by the 
kind gifts of several gentlemen, but the sets of books were not 
all perfect nor of the best quality. In 1729 Sir John Randolph 
was authorized to make a purchase of books for the library in 
London. In 1734 the General Assembly of Virginia gave the 
College the duty of one penny per gallon on liquors imported, 
provided that some part thereof should be spent in books. A 
book with the printed label "The Gift of the General Assembly 
of Virginia in the year 1734" is still preserved in the College 
Library. This book is entitled "The Aeneid of Virgil — Trans- 
lated by Mr. Pitt. In two volumes, Volume the First, London, 
MDCCXL." 

Soon after this the Earl of Burlington presented the por- 
trait and works of his uncle the eminent philosopher and philan- 
thropist. The portrait still hangs in the Library and has the in- 
scription on the frame: "The gift of the Earl of Burlington." 

In 1743 occurred the death of Dr. James Blair, president oi 
the College and, thereupon, his library came into the possession 
of the Institution. It was chiefly religious, as it was said to con- 
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tain "many good editions of the Fathers." Some books were 
presented by Governors Spotswood, Gooch, Fauquier, Dinwiddie 
and Dunmore and by Bishops and Archbishops of England. Of 
these Governor Spotswood made his will at the Brafferton Build- 
ing just before he went to Annapolis to assume command of 
the expedition against Carthagena. He left "all his books, maps 
and mathematical instruments" to the College of William and 
Mary, as acknowledgment of "the courteous reception I have now- 
met with here in Brafferton house and the civilities I have re- 
ceived from the Masters of said college." One of the books is 
preserved entitled: "Description des chateaux et Pares de Ver-' 
sailles de Trianon et de Marley Par M. Pigniol de la Force Tome 
Premier. A Amsterdam chez David Mortier Libraire 
MDCCXV." On the fly leaf is inscribed in writing evidently 
contemporary: "The gift of the late Major-General A. Spots- 
wood to the College of William and Mary in Virginia, 1740." 

About 1784 came a gift from King Louis XVI. of France of 
two hundred books in beautiful editions. 1 There are only two 
preserved: Vol. I. and Vol. II. of the works of Mr. Baily. Le 
tretise sur LAllantiade de Platon et sur L'Ancienne Histoire de 
L'Asie, A Londres, chez M. Elmersley et Paris chez les Freres 
Debure, Quai des Augustines MDCLXXIX. The King made a 
similar gift to the University of Pennsylvania, and many of that 
collection are preserved. 

In 1781 the number of books in the Library was estimated at 
3,000. The collection grew slowly by gift or purchase, and in 
1859 numbered 8,000 books — not counting pamphlets and manu- 
scripts. Many of the editions were very valuable and among the 
manuscripts was the original surveyor's license granted George 
Washington in 1749, which the authorities prized highly and had 
framed and hung on the Library walls. The Library was then 
in the upper part of the north wing of the College over the 
chemical laboratory. 

On February 8, 1859, tne College caught fire, and in the 
flames which consumed the building the collection of one hun- 

1 These books are referred to by de La RocheFoucauld Liancourt in 
his "Travels," 1796. 
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dred and fifty years perished almost completely, including the 
commission to General Washington. 

In a year's time the College was again restored, and the new 
Library started with about 6,000 volumes obtained partly by pur- 
chase and partly by the donations of public spirited individuals. 
But the war for Southern independence soon breaking out, this 
number was not largely increased. In 1862 the main building 
was set on fire by Federal troops, but the books in the Library 
and the six portraits in the Faculty room had been removed 
fortunately to the President's house and were preserved. 

After the restoration of the main building in 1867 the Library 
was located in the south wing adjoining the chapel and separated 
from it by folding doors, thus enabling the two to form one hall 
on public occasions. In 1881 the College suspended work for 
want of funds, and, when it started again in 1888, under the 
auspices of the Legislature, the collection did not exceed 6,000 
volumes exclusive of pamphlets. It then began to grow quite 
rapidly, and in 1905 the collection amounted to about 12,000 
volumes. 

In the latter year a movement was started by President Lyon 
G. Tyler for more commodious quarters and an endowment fund. 
This was accomplished chiefly through the munificence of Andrew 
Carnegie, George Clinton Batcheller, of New York; Joseph 
Bryan, of Richmond; R. Fulton Cutting, of New York, and 
Thomas Nelson Page, of Virginia. Then the fund was further 
increased by Mrs. Sarah B. Van Ness, of East Lexington, Mass., 
and Mr. Edward W. James, of Norfolk, Virginia. Mr. Her- 
bert A. Claiborne contributed $1,000 for the purchase of Vir- 
ginia books. The new building for the accommodation of the 
Library was completed in 1908, and is of brick with stone trim- 
mings; it is eighty feet in length by thirty feet in breadth with 
a stack room attached. It contains about 15,000 printed and 
manuscript volumes, some of the latter of much interest — such 
as the original journal of the Phi Beta Kappa Society from 1776 
to 1781, the Bursar's book, containing accounts with Thomas 
Jefferson, James Monroe, and other students ; the Faculty books, 
etc. It is adorned with many portraits of eminent alumni and 
interesting engravings of distinguished scenes and persons. 
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On Friday, April 13, 1908, the corner stone was laid with ap- 
propriate exercises, and on Friday, May 14, 1909, the Library 
was opened to the public. On the latter occasion the State 
Librarian, H. R. Mcllwaine, was present and made an interest- 
ing address, well worthy of preservation and publication. 



COBB OR COBBS FAMILY. 



The Cobb or Cobbs family were first represented in Virginia 
by 1 Ambrose Cobbs, who on July 25, 1639, patented 350 acres 
upon the Appomattox River for the importation of himself, Anne 
his wife, 2 Margaret his daughter, 3 Robert his son, Richard 
Barker, Hugh Barker, Thomas Harvey. From the records of 
York County he appears to have had two other sons : 4 Ambrose, 
5 Thomas, which last died in 1702 without issue. 

3 Robert 2 Cobbs (son of Ambrose 1 Cobbs) was, according 
to his deposition, born in 1627, and lived in Marston Parish, 
York County, of which he was church warden in 1658. When 
Marston Parish was absorbed in Bruton Parish in 1674, he was 
a member of the vestry of the new parish. After Bacon's Re- 
bellion he was appointed justice of York County on the following 
recommendation of the clerk, John Baskervyle : 

"To the R' honWe S r William Berkeley, Kn* Gou r nr &c. 

John Baskervyle in behalfe of Yorke County most humbly presenteth. 
That the said County being of large extent but few magistrates to offi- 
ciate, some being lately deed, humbly prays that M r William Booth, M r 
Edward Mosse & M r Robert Cobb may be admitted by yo r Hon r into the 
commission, being reported Loyall & honest subjects. And he shall ever 
pray &c. The 23 th March 1676-7 this peticon is granted, and these are 
ord rd to be sworn at the next County Court. Teste Henry Hartwell. 
CI. Con." 

In 1682 Mr. Cobbs was appointed sheriff of York County 
by Sir Henry Chicheley. In 1679 Daniel Parke, Secretary of 
State, died and Mr. Cobbs was administrator of the Virginia 
estate of Col. Parke. He married Elizabeth , born ac- 
cording to her deposition, in 1634. He died Dec. 29, 1682, and 



